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AS get. dteound 


By Ronald Richards 


do much with a cardboard 
secretary ! 





[NX a tiny rock garden 
in the centre of the 
bombed acres round St. Paul’s, 
and surrounded by the ruins of 
five churches, sits a typewriter 
mechanic. 

I turned a corner the other 
day and walked right into the 
workshop. Mr. Godly is the 
mechanic. Two years ago the 
firm for which he works was 
bombed out, so he built a tin 
hut, in which he now carries 
on. 

During fine weather he takes 
his table outside to work. 
With him he takes his only 
assistant, which is the card- 
board cut-out figure of a girl 
secretary. 

Mr. Godly repairs five or six 


typewriters a day for City 
offices and banks. 
Few cases, I think, would 


have greater claim to “ Busi- 
ness As Usual.” 


ITTLE time was lost 

in exploiting the 

mineral resources of Sicily ; en- 

fineers, chemists, metallurg- 

ists and other experts arrived 

as soon as the landing parties 
established themselves. 

The island’s great sulphur 
deposits have been worked 
throughout the war under appal- 
ling conditions, mainly for the 
LG. Farbenindustrie, the great 
German dye trust. 

Most of the larger mines are 
around Etna. 

Besides sulphur, Sicily also 
provides quantities of asphalt. 
These are found mainly around 
Ragusa, where there is also a 
distillery which produces petrol 
from asphalt. 

These works fell to the 
Eighth Army before the Axis 
garrison had time to sabotage 
them. 


a a a 
HREE _ gangsters, 
Louis “Lepke” 


Buchalter, leader of the gang 
called ‘Murder Incorporated,” 
Emmanuel ‘Mendy” Weiss, and 
Louis Capone, were given three 
months in which to think over 
their thirty-odd killings. In 
July they were sentenced to 
burn in September. 

First sentenced in 1941 for a 
chain of robbery and murder 
convictions, they put off death 
by constant appeals. In July 
they were refused further ap- 
peal by the State’s highest tri- 
bunal. 

Buchalter’s gang, also known 
as the “Cash and Bury Syndi- 
cate,” was an army of 300 gun- 
men who murdered to order, at 
least thirty killings being attri- 
buted to them. 

For years the police had 
failed to track down iits leaders, 
until a Josef Rosen was killed 
by the gang because they 
thought he was going to give 
information to the police. 


x Kw AB 

T seems A.B. (Dig- 

ger) Bell, of HM. 
Submarine (‘Saracen,” just 


won't die. Take a look at his 


record :— 

He joined the R.N.V.R. when 
he was 16.- At 20 he is a pris- 
oner—taken by the Italians 
when the submarine “Saracen” 
was lost. 

Ernest was a butcher when 
he was mobilised in 1939, and 
within twelve hours of getting 
his “papers” he was at sea in 
the first convoy of the war. 

Four times during that trip 
he found himself in_ the 

“drink” after a torpedo at- 

tack. 

On the fourth occasion there 
was no rescue ship to save him. 
but with a handful of ship- 
mates he paddled ashore to an 
island inhabited only by natives. 

Natives dragged them ashore, 





DIGGER BELL 








Something 
LIKE 
Onions or 
is it the 
Camera ? 








nursed them to strength, and 
sent messages to a white settle- 
ment on another island, to 
which they were eventually 
taken. 

Here it was found that Bell 
had developed foot rot. 

So severely had he suffered 
that he got his discharge from 
the Navy. But that wasn’t 
good enough for Ernie, the 
butcher. 

Back he went to the recruit- 
ing centre and pleaded to be 
allowed to return to the Navy. 
At last he got his way, and, 
once inside the Service, volun- 
teered for submarine work, and 
found himself in H.MS. “Sara- 
cen.” 

Ernie’s latest narrow squeak 
was when “Saracen” was lost 
in the Siciliam campaign. His 


ber shops in Illinois. 

There has been too much 
talk over shaves that may be 
useful to the enemy, it is said. 

That’s not the first time bar- 
bers have been told not to talk. 

When working on a South 
Coast newspaper, I was amused 
that the local police superinten- 


dent should have found it neces- 


sary to request a certain barber 


not to repeat to reporter cus- 
tomers what policemen cus- 


tomers told him. 


x x RB 
‘N a book I read :— 
“ Animals reflect 


their surroundings ; their faces 


grow refined or stupid, accord- 
ing to the people with whom 
they live.” 

If that’s true—and I have no 
reason to believe otherwise—I 
should like very much to dine 
with ‘the cat of HIMS. “Tally 
Ho!” 

Talking of cats, I once saw 





NEWS 


THE NORTH 


latest and most well- 
equipped prisoners-of-war 
camp originally meant for Ital- 
ian soldiers, will shortly be in 
use at Llangefni, Anglesey. 
The cookhouse is fitted in a 
fashion which would delight 
any modern housewife, with 
huge white porcelain’ sink, 


double draining-board, big 
cooking ranges, cutting -up 
boards, and even a _ butcher’s 


block There is no gas. Cook- 
ing will be dene by coal and 
coke, and there is all-electric 
lighting. 

The wash-house is fitted with 
shower baths, hot and cold 
water laid on. There is even a 
cycle shed laid out. 

The new prisoners will join 
others already working in 
Anglesey—on farms (where 
they are given the reputation of 
“good workers”) and draining 
the marshland for agriculture. 


TELEVISION MODES 

ANY a man will have an 

extra pain in the neck— 
and his pocket-book—when his 
wife decides to buy a hat after 
the war. 

Mr. Thomas Martin, manager 
of a radio station in New York 
State, has been telling Press 
men in Edinburgh about a new 
threat to the peace of home, 
sweet, home. 

(He said that one large die- 
partment store in Pittsburgh is 
so equi that women can 
sit at home, lift the telephone, 
and ask to see the latest in hats. 
A selection of hats will then 
flash ‘before them on their tele- 
vision sets—and they can pick 
their fancy. 

But youll never get us to 
choose our ties like that—no, 
sir! 





FROM 


FROM OWLS TO STORKS, 
West RIDING County Coun- 

cil, who recently pur- 
chased Walton Hall, near Wake- 
field, have turned it into the 
county’s most up-to-date mater- 
nity home. 

Walton Hall, former home of 
the noted naturalist and eccen- 
tric Squire Waterton, stands in 
the middle of a lake. The only 
entrance is by means of an 
arched bridge. 

Waterton was the man who 
brought the Little Owl to Eng- 
land, and many of the species 
bred in Walton Hall grounds. 
In addition to the owl, the 
stork is seen round these parts 
these days. 


ABBEY REBUILDING 
‘THE Abbey of Pluscarden, in 

Morayshire, is now to be 
restored by monks who are re- 
turning after on absence of 
more than 500 years. 

The “Wolf of Badenoch ”— 
one of the “ibury-the-opposi- 
tion” Barons of those days— 
be a the Abbey down in 

Seven and a half acres of 
ground—and the ruins of tthe 
old Abbey—have been: sold by 
Liord Colum Crichton Sitwart 
to Benedictine monks from 
Prinknash, Gloucestershire, and 
the job of restoration is already 
in hand. 

SGussesceeas 
HIBERNIAN FANS 
ANY Easter Road fans among 

submariners from KEdin- 
burgh might like to know that 
“ Big-Hearted” Arthur Milne, 
who was leading the Hibernian 
F.C, attack wilth great gusto, is 
now with the R.A.F. in West 
Africa. Incidentally, a team- 
matte, Bob Nutley, is home from 
South Africa and has. played in 
recent games with his club. 





parents didnt give up hope one that was pot-bellied from 
when they got the message that drinking beer, staggering, under 
he was missing. The Admiralty the influence of whisky, and 


Ever Heard of 


said they believed he was a 
prisoner of war; now the Ital- 
ians have confirmed it. 

Nice work, Digger! Keep it 
up and I'll put your name for- 
ward for an honorary member- 
ship of the “Good Morning ” 
drunk’s fraternity. 


x x 
1 E audience at a 
movie theatre in 


Oporto, Portugal, watched with 
stony silence a Nazi news-reel. 

There followed British pic- 
tures of the invasion of Sicily, 
and the audience stirred un- 
easily; they were expected to 
be neutral. 

The guns of a British ship 
spoke, and a man in the audi- 
ence shouted, “Cheers for the 
Oporto ‘Football Club.” Cheers 
broke out and continued long 
after the end of the film. 


Wak talk, and espe- 
cially war gossip, 


has been forbidden by the 


United Master Barbers’ Conven- 
tion sn approximately 4,000 bar- 


bleary-eyed from months on 
gin. 

Don’t know why those two 
stories should have come ‘to 
mind together. Do you? 


NOTABLE darts 
achievement has 
been: accomplished by the Read- 
ing League, which has recently 
reached the target of five hun- 
dred pounds. The next target 
will be double that. 
Outstanding as that may be, 
such sums as one or two hun- 
dred pounds are contributed to 
the Red Cross and other chari- 
ties bi-yearly by the majority of 
dart clubs and leagues, I learn 
from a London League official. 
A match I witnessed recently 
at the Bricklayers’ Arms, Hol- 
loway, saw Jim Pike, skipper 
of the celebrated “ News of the 
World” team, score his fifty- 
seventh maximum. In the same 
match he scored two centuries. 
Len Gosnell and Tiom Hopkins, 


also “News of the World” 
stars, scored centuries in 
the same game. 





Thomas Blanket was a 
Flemish weaver who settled 
in Bristol in the 14th century. 

_He did not prosper. Unable 

to buy fuel, and short of bed- 

clothes one cold night, he 
went to his workshop for 
something to cover him. He 
took some pieces of rough, 
unfinished cloth, and found 
them much warmer than the 
usual bedclothes. The result 

was the “blanket”—and a 

small fortune for Thomas 

iBlanket. 

Famous people are among 
the inventors of useful every- 
day things. Their names are 
familiar to us, although not as 
inventors. Benjamin Franklin, 
the 18th century statesman—the 
“preatest American whd was 
never President” — originated 
circulating libraries and fire- 
guards, but his most popular 
invention was the slow-com- 
bustion stove, prototype of the 
stove to be found in almost 
every American house during 
the last century. 

Thomas Jefferson, President 
fof the U.S.A., was laughed at 
and cartoonists had the time of 
their life with the statesman in 
his “ whirligig,” as they called 
his swivel chair. But it “caught 
on.” 

Another now common inven- 
tion of Jefferson’s was the 
“bedside table” that slides 
over the bed, so that you can 
read or eat in comfort while 
lying down. 

The lawn mower’s original 
patent specification — said : 
“Country gentlemen will find 
in using my machine an amus- 
ing, useful and healthy exer- 
cise.” It was taken out in 1830 
tby Edwin Budding, one of the 
first machines being used in the 
Zoological Gardens in 1832. The 








TOMMY 
BLANKET? 


“side-wheel’”’ type which is 
now so familiar was invented in 
1869. Before these dates lawns 
had to be cut with a scythe. 


SWITCHBACK MILLIONS, 

The originator of the Teddy 
Bear was Theodore Bear, of 
Chicago, who died in 1940 at 
the age of 76. 

Roller skates were invented 
by a Mr. Plimpton, who is said 
to have made £500,000. 

L. A. Thomson, inventor of 
the giant switchbacks now a 
feature of every fair, refused 
an offer of £8,000,000 for the 
rights. 





Mah-jong, midget golf, pogo- + 
n 


sticks, put-and- take, and 
dozens of other games, made 
£10,000 to £100,000 a year for 
their inventors and manufac- 
turers while the craze lasted. 
The flying top made a fortune 
for its inventor. The first man 
to attach a ball to a bat by @ 
length of rubber made £10,000 
a year! 

(Lewis, Archbald, Lipman, 
Painter, Chamberlain, Gidden— 
you will not find these names in 
any list of famous inventors. 
Yet each contributed something 
to our daily life—telephone 
booths, two-colour typewriter 
ribbons, rubber erasers on the 
tip of. pencils, wire caps for 
beer bottles, the modern screw 
and barbed wire respectively ! 

Joseph Gidden is said to 
have made £250,000 from 
barbed wire, invented to keep 
cattle in, used by the million 
miles in war. 

The originator of the marble 
stopper in soda-water bottles 
is said to have despaired of 
interesting a manufacturer, and 
eventually sold for £20. The 
idea made a fortune of over 
two millions! 








. OSRIC ORM, the poet, was not a model of self-expres- 

sion when it came to the answering of questions. 

There in that corner of the old garden, as the grey twi- 
light before dawn began to creep over the heavy hedges and 
the broken bridge, and afterwards in a succession of circum- 
Stances and stages of legal inquiry, that grew more and more 
ominous, he refused to say anything, except that he had in- 
tended to call on Sir Humphrey Gwynne, but had not done 








So because he could not get anyone to answer the bell. 


When it was pointed out 
that the door was practicall 
Open, he snorted. When it 
was hinted that the hour was 
somewhat late, he snarled. 
The little that he said was 
obscures and his opinions 
seemed to be of a nihilistic 
and destructive sort; it 
ee wih ee at ti busi- 

w e judge, and per- 
haps his quarrel! with the 
judge had been something in 

@ anarohistic line, 
Gwynne was known to have 

had something of a mania about 
es 


Anyhow, only a few moments 
a his capture, one coinci- 
dence confirmed Bagshaw in 
the impression that the case 
Must be taken seriously. 





1, Calabash is a coarse cali- | 


co, a musical instrument, a 
pipe, a Kaffir drum, the flesh of 
a turtle, 

2,Who wrote (a) Angel 
Pavement, (b) The Angel in 
the House? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?—Mare, 
Bitch, Hen, Cow, Bull, Tigress. 

4. What was the name of 
Julius Caesar’s wife? 

e said, “Wait and see’’? 

6. How many promontories 
_ in England are called capes? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt? —Rubric, Pululate, 
Purslane, Protoplasm, Purlion, 

tative, 

8. How many teeth has a 
man? 

9. In what_book do we read 
about Brer Terrapin? ; 

10. Correct the misquotation, 
“All that glitters is not gold, 
Often aA have heard that 

ho wrote it? 
The Battle of Culloden 
ond fought in 1646, 1686, 1746, 


12, What is an amphora? 





CLUES DOWN. 


4. Usual. 2 Girl’s name. 3 Metal. 4 Scattered. 5 
Brightened, 6 Habituated, 7 Kind’ of gourd, 


Newly-wed, 11 Chess pieces, 15 


angles, 15 Ceremonies, 19 Plans, 20 Interfere. 
e2 Travel down hill, 26 Unit of weight. 24 Tees 
25 Drink. 28 Rodents, 30 Baronet’s title, 


Pm 


| CROSSWORD CORNER | 






































As they went out of the front 
gate into the street, they met 
yet another neighbour, Buller, 
the Spanish-American cigar 
merchant from next door, 

He hailed the poet in a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. 

“Hallo, here we are again,” 
he said. “Hada long talk with 
old Gwynne, I suppose?” 

“Sir Humphrey Gwynne is 
dead,” said Bagshaw. “I am 
investigating the case, and I 
must ask you to explain.” 

Buller stood as still as the 

lamp-post beside him, pos- 
sibly stiffened with surprise. 
The red end of his cigar 
brightened and darkened 
rhythmically, but his brown 
face was in shadow ; when he 
spoke it was with quite a new 
voice. 

“T only mean,” he said, “that 
when I passed two hours ago 
Mr. Orm was going in at this 
gate to see Sir Humphrey.” 

“He says he hasn’t seen him 
yet,” observed Bagshaw, “or 
even been. into the house.” 

“Tt’s a long time to stand on 
the doorstep,” observed Buller. 

“Yes,” said Father Brown, 
“its rather a long time to 
stand in the street.” 

“Tye been home since then,” 
said the cigar merchant. “Been 
writing letters, and came out 
again to post them.” 

“Youll have to tell all that 
later,” said Bagshaw. “Good 
night, or good morning.” 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 158 


1. A rustic walk. 
2. (a) Wilkie Collins, (b) H. 


enigma of those two empty 
hours between the time Buller 
saw Orm going in at the gar- 
den gate and the time when 
Father Brown found him. 


thew Blake, the very able 
counsel for the defence, turned 
this last argument the other 
way; 
should entrap himself 
place without 
when it would obviously be 
much more sensible to slip out 
into the street. 
Blake also made effective use 
of the mystery that still rested 


GOOD MORNING 


“THE MIRROR OF THE MAGISTRATE” 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


It’s a secret from 
you 17 





The trial of Osric Orm for 
the murder of Sir Humphrey 
Gwynne really turned en- 
tirely on the same crux as 
that little talk under the 
lamp-post. 

Everything came back to the 


if 


m 


He had certainly had the time 


to commit six murders; and 
might almost have committed 
them for want of something to 
do; for he could give no co- 
herent account of what he was 
doing. 


It was argued by the prose- 


cution that he also had the op- 
portunity, as the front door 
was unlatched and the side 
door into the larger*garden left 
standing open. 


The court followed, with 
considerable interest, Bag- 
shaw’s clear reconstruction of 
the struggle in the passage, 
of which the traces were so 
evident; indeed, the police 
had since found the shot that 
shattered the glass. Finally, 
the hole in the hedge, to 
which he had been tracked, 
had very much the appear- 
ance of a hiding-place. 


On the other hand, Sir Mat- 


asking why any man 
in a 


possible exit 


Sir Matthew 


counsel 
would create a bad impression 


as to the prosecuting counsel. 
Sir Arthur Travers made all 
possible capital of his stubborn 
silence, but did mot succeed in 


breaking it. 
Sir Arthur was a_ long, 
gaunt man, with a_ long, 


jury.” 
never went in to see the de- 
ceased gentleman at all?” 


suppose? You must have been 
very im. 
Didn’t you wait two whole 
hours in front 
door ?” 


noticed the door was open?” 


WORK THIS OUT 


day out, which involved four 
bus journeys. 


found his ticket number the 
exact 
Journey No. 1. 










From the “ Secret 
of Father Brown” 
By Permission of 
Mrs. G. K. Chesterton 





calculated that it 


he did not, 


But he was almost as uncom- 
unicative to his own counsel 


gadaverous face, In striking 
contrast to the sturdy figure 
and bright, bird-like eye of 
Sir Matthew’ Blake. Sir 
Arthur might truly have been 
compared to a crane or stork 
as he leaned forward prod- y= “7 

ding the poet with questions. x 
“Do you mean to tell the 


ight even be a Peruvian 
he asked, “that you or ms 


all, or is it? 





“No!” replied Orm, shortly.| ,, au A 
“You wanted to see him, I No,” said Orm. 

“What in the world were 
you doing in somebody else’s 
front garden?” insis the 
barrister. “You were doing 
something, I suppose?” 


“ Yes.” 

“Is it a secret?” asked Sir 
Arthur, with adamantine jocu- 
larity. 

“It Is a secret from you,” 
answered the poet. 


It was upon this suggestion 
of a secret that Sir Arthur 
seized. With a boldness which 
some thought unscrupulous, he 
turned the very mystery of the 
motive into an argument for 
the prosecution. He gave it as 
the first fragmentary hint of 
some far-flung conspiracy, in 
which already one patriot had 


anxious to see him 


of his front 


“Yes,” replied the other. 
“And yet you never even 


HILE on leave, Archie, 
Bill and Cuthbert had a 


On Journey No. 2, Archie 


reverse of that on 


upon the motive for the| On Journey No. 3, it was — 
G,_ Wells. ; " murder, Cuthbert whose ticket number perished. : : 
3. Tapioca is manufactured; | “Indeed, upon this point, the|was the reverse of the previous| “Yes,” he cried in a vibrat- 
the others are not. ssages between Sir Matthew|journey. Finally, Bill found|ing voice,” “we do not know 








4. The act of sneezing. 


ake and Sir Arthur Travers, 





his ticket number for Journey 


the exact reason why this hon- 


5. Four. : i li No. 4 the reverse of Journey|ourable public servant was 
6. An intoxicating drink Ie page te oS No. 3. m id murdered. We shall not know 
made from Mare’s milk. rather to the advantage of the} Each time they were given|the exact reason why the next 
7. Node, prisoner. Sir Arthur could/a 4-numeral _ ticket—Archie|public servant is murdered! 
e od pds a t only throw out suggestions] getting the_ first, Bill the “Half the decent people in 
10. Kinling about Nihilist conspiracy which| second and Cuthbert the third} this court may be butchered 
i i iad sounded a little thin. consecutively. Each time the] jin their beds, but we shall 






12. A rich tapestry. 





CLUES ACROSS, 


1 Spirals, 

5 Arms, 

9 Noble’s 

dependant, 

10 Daub. 
12 Bright flower, 
14 Impressionable. 
16 Went by car 
17 Unity. 
18 Expanded. 
20 Allotted. 
21 Consents. 
24: Male beast, 
26 Thoroughfare. 
27 Oomparison. 
29 Ship’s spars. 
31 Administered. 
32 Jutting out, 
33 Total. 
34 Blaves, 



























[jz |m|[x|m| 


8 
Building tri- 


mgyo|m |Z |mim |||) 





[zimim|-) 


box 


But when it came to Inves- 
tigating the facts of Orm’s 
mysterious behaviour that 
night, Sir Arthur was con- 
siderably more effective. 


The prisoner went into the 
chiefly because his astute 


JANE 


“YES, | THOUGHT I'D 
BETTER COMMAND THE. 
EXPEDITION MYSELF 
(HRRM!) AS | KNOW 
‘THE COUNTRY... 


COLONEL!—! HEAR A 
MERE HANDFUL OF 
YOU DEFEATED THE 





numerals on Archie’s ticket 
totalled 9, Bill’s 10, Cuthbert’s 
11; and when the three ticket 
numbers were added together 
the four numera‘s in the total 
always totted up to 21.. 
total of the 12 tickets, by the 
way, ‘was 24987. 


sets of figures? 


not know the reason! And 
we shall never know the 
reason so long as the defence 
is permitted to stop all pro- 
ceedings with the stale tag 
about ‘motive’ when every 
other fact in the case, every 
other glaring silence, tells us 
oe stand in the presence of 
a in.” 


(To be continued) 


The 


Can you set down the four 


(Answer on Page 3) 


YES (HRRM!) THEY WERE \| 
SCARED OF OUR BLACK 
FACES!—NOW | EXPECT 

YOU YOUNG PEOPLE WOULD 
LIKE To GET HOME AND 
(HRRM) BE MARRIED!— 

VE GOT A PLANE 

S). WAITING FOR 
YOU... 








to say it may be—a Zebra, Quagga, Horse (slightl 








To-day’s 


Picture Quiz 





at’s why 





asking y 
y marked), 


Guanaco. IS it a zebra after 


Answer to Picture Quiz in No. 158: A Baby 
Hornbill. 





WANGLING 
WORDS-.:; 


1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after EADIE, to make a 
word. , 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
HOT NUDES, to make a popu- 
lar holiday resort. - 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
PAPER into MONEY, SAND 
into BAGS, POST into CARD, 
COWS into MILK. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 114 


1. NEptuNE. 

2. LIVERPOOL, 

3. BLUE, FLUE, FLOE, 
FLOP, SLOP, SHOP, CHOP, 
CHIP, CHIN, COIN, CORN, 
MORN, MOON. 

DIME, DINE, DANE, CANE, 
CANT, CENT, 

WARM, WORM, CORM, 
CORE, COLE, COLD. 

WOLF 


, GOLF, GOLD, GOOD, 
MOOD, MOOR, DOOR. 

4. Mist, Silt, Toil, Clam, Plot, 
Plan, Clap, Pool, Moon, Mast, 
Loan, Nail, Clip, Main, List, 
Mops, Loot, Moan, Lain, Lamp, 


Sail, Post} Polo, Spot, Span, 
Soap, etc. 

Stamp, Stool, Plant, Talon, 
Colon, Split. Spoil, Sloop, 
Claim, Clamp, Snail, Clasp, 


Plain, Plait,’ Spilt, Slain, ete. 


'M TERRIFIED 
THEY'LL ASK ME 
TO SING OUR 














BEELZEBUB JONES 


ANY SIGN OF ZEKE AS YoU KNOWS J 
MOST ABOUT £ 

























». YOU RUN BACK TO THE BOATS 
LIKE A HARE AN’ FETCH PA!—I'LL 
KEEP AN EYE ON THESE Guys/ 


0.K.-DONT LET ‘EM 
SPOT YER !'LL BE 
BACK IN A JIFFY/ 


- STOP CHATTERING, 
BERT - THEY'LL HEAR US!- 
LISTEN - | GOT A PLAN O 





OUT OF HERE!- WE'LL 
BE CAUGHT LIKE RATS 


LOOPY LARRY 
SMARTING UNDER 




















HAS DECIDED TO 
TAKE A HAND 


PROCEEDINGS... 











































HOME writ! ME, GA 
Mus! BE FRIEN'S 






































































/-/F HE WASN'T 
A 8G BUSINESS MAN 
MAKING FIVE OR SIX 
THOUSAND A YEAR, 
ID SAY HE WAS AN 
ORDINARY MAN! 


COME IN, RUGGLES - JUST 
WANTED ‘TO HAVE A CHAT ABOUT 
THE QLD GARDEN- MY MARKONS | 
AND TOMATOES BEAT ITH'S 
NEXT DOOR To A FRAZ2LE — 
MUST DROP /N AND SEE THEM-WE 
COULD TAKE A WALK WITH 

THE DOG TD THE LOCAL 

AFTERWARDS / 


Y | HAVEN'T BEEN HERE 
LONG ENOUGH “TO GET 
A RISE/ — PERHAPS 

HE'S NOTICED “THAT! 
HAVEN'T BEEN WORKING 
-I'VE LOST THE TRICK 
OF ALWAYS CARRYING 
A SHEAF OF PAPERS 


BBLIMEY!— / WONDER 
WHY MR WILLIAMS 













ORDINARY MAN!— /'M 
NASTING MY T/ME 


















































THE ASSASSIN PURSUED BY GARTH, 
SCALES ONE OF THE TOWERS OF 
THE RUINED CASTLE - - - 
















































































ON A SUMMERS DAY! FAUGHLAA 
—FIDDLE-FADDLE, $1/2! 





MADE THE ONE THAT NOAH 

KICKED UP SUCH A FUSS. 

ABOUT LOOK LIKE FOIVE 
INCHES O WATER /N 
SUMEBUDDY'S BATH 


IN, THE GREAT GER’ 
FLOOD STARTED! _, 
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Clubs and their 
Players—No. 4 


By JOHN ALLEN 


FULHAM 


CRAVEN COTTAGE, home of Fulham Football 
(Club, standing on the banks of the River 
Thames, is said to possess the finest playing 
pitch in the country. 

This is probably true—but the nearness of 
the river has often caused plenty of trouble, 
amusement, and the loss of many good footballs. 

Once, a Fulham full-back kicked a football 
out of the ground—and it did not touch: land 
until it reached Staines: twenty miles away! 

It came down in the River Thames, and floated 

until it reached Staines, where, some weeks 

a it was recovered—and returned to the 

clu 

The Fulham club was formed from a Sunday 
School. Several lads who attended St. An 
drew’s Church, West Kensington, formed a 
club, and then discovered there was no ground 
available in the Kensington area. When a pitch 
was rented, at Fulham, they called themselves 
Fulham St. Andrew’s ! 

What fun these lads had. No sooner did they 
settle in one pitch than the builders bought it 
for the erection of new houses, so they hit pe 
the plan of interesting local builders in the club. 
. The story goes that the club soon had no 
fewer than eight local builders’ sons in it. Then 
a big contractor from Manchester came along 
and bought up the football pitch! 

Soon after this incident, news reached Ful- 
ham that a piece of land was going cheap. 
When the club officials visited it they saw 

a real mess—broken rock gardens, miniature 

lakes filled with stagnant water, flower beds 

covered in weeds. 

Despite this unattractive sight the officials 
took over, and the team played all their matches 
away from home while the new home was being 
prepared. “ 

During the preparations many unusual sights 
came to light. A workman, preparing what is 
now the playing pitch, suddenly fell through 
the earth. His comrades went to his assistance, 
and found that he had fallen into a secret pas- 
sage which ran right under the River Thames. 

his passage was in the grounds of what 
fad once been a vast mansion, and 'tis said 
that the notorious Captain Blood, who stole 
the Crown Jewels actually took cover in this 
tunnel, with his spoils, while the country was 
being scoured for him. 

Even to this day Fulham’s dressing-rooms are 
in the Cottage, from which the ground gets its 
name. 

This building, according to stories, was the 
hunting lodge of Queen Anne Boleyn’s mansion. 
It was in what is now the Board Room that 
Bulwer Lytton wrote his famous “The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” 

Fulham’s two outstanding stars at the moment 
are Johnny Arnold, who has played for Eng- 
land at cricket and football, and Joe Bacuzzi, 
the international right-back, for so long an 
England stalwart. 

It was by sheer chance that Arnold became a 
star footballer. 

Some years ago this Oxford-born sportsman 
was invited to qualify for the Hampshire County 
Cricket Club, but, not being a native of the 
county, had to secure a residential qualification. 
So Arnold went to live in Southampton, 

His reputation as an amateur footballer had 
preceded him, and he was invited to turn out 
or Southampton as an amateur. To oblige, he 


Soon it was clear, by sheer chance, that the 
“Saints” had unearthed a truly great winger, 
and very soon Johnny Arnold was better 
known as a footballer than a criéketer. 
he is world-famous at both sports. 

Since the outbreak of war he has rarely had 
time to assist Fulham, because his duties with 
the Southampton fire service will not allow this. ~ 
But when peace returns, curly-headed Johnny 
Aenows will again be starring for “The Cot- 
agers.” 

So, too, will Jack Finch, the wonderful for- 
ward, who can play well in almost any position. 
Finch, on more than one occasion, when suf- 
fering from bad injuries, has been reported to 
have packed up football, but always he “ comes 
back.” Fulham, who have received great ser- 
vice from Finch, are not sorry 

Never one of the “top flight” clubs, but 
always among the best, Fulham have pro- 
duced some wonderful players in the course 
of their long career. But it’s the style of 
their play—scientific and speedy—that ‘has 
made them such an attraction. ‘ 


Solution to Problem on Page 2. 








Journey Journey 
No 2 


No. 1 ° 
Archie .. 1242 (9) 2421 (9) 
Bill .... 1243 (10) 2422 (10) 


Cuthbert 1244 (11) 2423 (11) 


Totals 3729 (21) 7266 (21) 
Journey Journey 
‘0. 3 No. 4 
Archie .. 3240 (9) 1422 (9) 
Bill .... 3241 (10) 1423 (10) 
Cuthbert 3242 (11) 1424 (11) 


Totals 9723 (21) 4269 (21), 
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Ererxere! 
MW Coyuabeal 


All communications to be addressed 
tot ** Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
gg POS He ew 
ondon, S.W.!. * 




















A view of the South Downs 


is Englan from the famous Bury Hill. 


S-P-0-O-N-I-N-G ? 


Hill on your way to Arundel ? 
Not the way we usually interpret the word, 
but seems to be landing him in just as big a jam. 








Enduptula Minor : ‘‘ Quate, Professor ; 
but why the heck don’t you say ‘ baby 
penguin,’ then the boys will know me.”’ 



















** Cor, lummy, 
ain’t she mar- 


If 


only her family 


vellous ! 





could see her 


now !’”’ 
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